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REBELLION. 

With  congratulations  to  Robert  Browning 
I. 

Ontario 's  youth  stood  for  the  Truth, 
Bidding  the  Faculty,  bowed  and  uncouth. 
Gather  its  maps,  pick  up  its  traps. 
Senators'  robings  and  lecturers'  caps, 
And  make  its  way  out,  anaemic  or  stout. 
Out  of  the  Campus,  to  beg  and  to  tout. 

II. 

Scientists  first,  for  they  are  the  worst. 

Test-tubes  and  bottles  and  cylinders  burst. 

Trailing  a  stink,  you  never  could  think 

How  sweet  was  the  air  when  they  passed  o'er  the  brink, 

Over  and  out,  anaemic  and  stout, 

Out  of  the  Campus,  to  beg  and  to  tout. 

III. 

Artisans  next,  completely  unsexed. 
Aesthetic  pretence  and  linguistic  pretext. 
Esprit  and  Kultur,  from  College  to  Bloor, 
Phonetics,  Philology, — shibboleths  dour ! 
Sweep  them  all  out,  anaemic  or  stout. 
Out  of  the  Campus  to  beg  and  to  tout. 

IV. 

Caput  to  hell,  Chapter  House'  knell. 
Portraits  of  Presidents  ready  to  sell, 
Macebearers,  clerks,  postoffice  sharks. 
Janitors,  bursars — Who  said  Noahs'  Arks? 
Root  them  all  out,  anaemic  and  stout, 
Out  of  the  Campus,  to  beg  and  to  tout. 


God  for  the  Truth  and  Ontario 's  youth, 

"New  Methods,  New  Men"  is  our  watchword,  forsooth! 

Rebellion's  afoot,  to  spur  and  to  boot. 

We've  made  the  "profs"  do  what  the  Turks  did  at  Kut. 

And  now  they  're  all  out,  anaemic  and  stout. 

Out  of  the  Campus  to  beg  and  to  tout. 

CITOYEN. 
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MORE  REBEL. 

Once  more  The  Rebel  comes  before  the  public.  The  reception 
of  our  first  number  warrants  it — in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the 
first  place,  we  sold  our  complete  issue,  and  still  there  were  many 
people  who  wanted  Rebels.  So  we  decided  to  increase  the  issue 
and  reduce  the  price  from  25c.  to  15c.  This  makes  a  problem  in 
high  finance  for  The  Rebel,  as  we  will  have  to  sell  almost  twice  as 
many  as  last  time  to  meet  the  initial  cost.  However,  it  behooves 
a  Rebel  to  be  bold.  We  appeal  to  our  readers.  Buy  many  Rebels, 
sell  many  to  your  friends.  Our  aim  is  to  have  every  member  of 
the  University,  every  graduate  ,and  every  undergraduate  a  sub- 
scriber. The  larger  the  circulation,  the  greater  the  possibilities 
of  improving  the  magazine. 

Next  Year. 

This  brings  us  to  our  plans  for  next  year.  The  Rebel  has 
proved  this  year  that  it  fills  a  need.  The  contributions  have 
shown  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  University  to  use 
The  Rebel  as  an  organ  of  expression.  People  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  our  columns  for  comment  on  college  controversies,  such 
as  the  articles  on  ''University  Reform"  and  the  compulsory 
fee;  for  criticisms  of  college,  such  as  "Is  Patience  a  Virtue?" 
and  "Examinations."  That  among  the  undergraduates  in  a  uni- 
versity of  this  size  there  are  many  who  are  capable  of  writing 
good  prose  and  good  poetry,  we  do  not  for  an  instant  doubt.  The 
Rebel  is  their  challenge  and  their  opportunity. 

Next  year  we  shall  be  in  real  working  order,  and  appear  every 
month  at  a  stated  time.  We  want  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
paper.  We  want  to  have  illustrations.  An  increased  circulation 
will  make  the  other  two  possible. 

What  Is  a  Negative  Attitude? 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  first  issue  of  The  Rebel  was  that  it 
was  negative — "Rebellion  is  a  purely  negative  quplity,  and  hence 
accomplishes  nothing."  Against  which  we  rebel.  Rebillion  is  not 
a  negative  quality.  It  is  a  very  positive  quality.  Placid  accept- 
ance of  things-as-they-are,  half-hearted  support  of  the  established 
order  because  it  is  establi.shed,  with  never  a  thought  as  to  whether 
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it  should  be  or  not,  that  is  negative  because  it  is  inert  and  dead. 
It  accomplishes  nothing  except  to  drag  on  anaemic  societies  in  a 
kind  of  death-in-life  existence,  when  everybody,  including  their 
hard-worked  executives,  would  be  rather  relieved  if  they  died. 
Kill  them,  then,  that,  out  of  their  ashes,  a  phoenix  may  rise.  Is. 
that  a  negative  attitude?  Then  go  and  tell  the  gardener  who 
rakes  the  dead  leaves  off  the  garden  that  he  has  a  negative  atti- 
tude— he  should  be  planting  pansies.  Plant  pansies,  forsooth  \ 
How  can  one  make  anything  grow  under  layers  and  layers  of  dead 
leaves?    Sweep  them  together  and  burn  them,  and  then  plant. 

We  are  all  for  planting.  One  does  not  rebel  merely  because 
one  thinks  a  thing  is  not  being  well  done.  One  rebels  because  one 
is  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  better  way  of  doing  it.  If  we  attack 
the  lecture  system,  we  propose  a  substitute — a  combination  of 
lecture  and  tutorial  system ;  if  we  criticize  class  organization,  we 
suggest  a  remedy  for  its  weakness;  when  we  discover  an  over- 
crowded curriculum,  we  indicate  more  serious  work  as  the  alter- 
native. One  cannot  be  honestly  destructive  without  being  con- 
structive. 

"We  have  been  accused,  too,  of  being  a  band  of  incendiaries,, 
plotting  to  set  the  University  on  fire.  Whatever  our  intentions,  it 
seems  to  us  that  any  fire  in  the  buildings  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

So  much  for  criticisms.  For  the  rest — our  columns  are  open ;. 
our  contributors  may  discuss  freely  any  subject  of  general  in- 
terest— without  fear  or  favour.  We  are  not  hampered  by  any 
idea  of  "keeping  in  right"  with  some  vague  powers  which  might 
be  offended  by  an  overdose  of  honesty.  We  are  anxious  for  con- 
tributions. So  do  not  complain  that  we  are  not  rebellious  enough. 
We  are  just  as  rebellious  as  ymi  want  to  make  us.  We  do  not  exist 
primarily  for  our  own  satisfaction,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers  and  contributors.  So  if  you  have  a  kick,  send  it  in.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  print  it. 

Of  course  we  cannot  promise  to  print  everything.  Some 
things  are  obviously  unsuitable.  Personal  attacks,  for  instance, 
are  entirely  out  of  order;  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  general 
interest.  Articles  which  are  below  a  certain  literary  standard 
cannot  be  accepted.  Our  space  is  limited.  But  we  can  promise 
every  contributor  full  consideration  by  the  editorial  board,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  publish  suitable  articles. 

We  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  not  a  rival  of  "Varsity." 
We  are  a  monthly.  Every  college  of  any  standing  on  this  conti- 
nent has  both  a  daily  and  a  monthly.  They  have  different  func- 
tions and  different  uses — the  two  do  not  clash. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  our  contributors  for  the 
generosity  with  which  they  have  responded  to  our  request  for 
material;  our  readers  for  their  enthusiasm.  We  ask  for  their 
continued  interest  and  support  next  year.     We  hope  they  will 
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contribute  prose  and  poetry,  enter  the  competitions,  and  help  to 
establish  The  Rebel  as  a  really  good  university  magazine. 

Correspondence  addressed  to  The  Editor  of  The  Rebel,  Uni- 
versity College,  during  the  summer,  will  be  forwarded. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  ENGLAND. 

(1616—1916.) 

What  did  our  England  lose  in  losing  Thee ! 
In  losing  Thee,  whose  name  for  England  stands ; 
Like  Homer's,  Virgil's,  Dante's  for  their  lands; 
Letting  earth's  noblest  thus  Thy  sponsors  be! 
Such  men  "abide  our  question.    Thou  art  free." 
How  well  great  Arnold's  verse  assent  commands, 
As  Milton,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Ruskin  brands — 
Kings  each  in  turn — Thy  proud  supremacy ! 
England  had  need  of  Thee,  and  needs  Thee  still. 
Saved  as  by  fire  in  that  next  age  she  was, 
Proving  Thy  truth  in  trusting  her;  and  then. 
Even  as  now,  girding  her  loins  until 
All  Europe  saw  the  rise  of  Freedom's  cause: 
"Right  more  than  might"  her  message  unto  men. 


D.  R.  K. 


JEAN  CHRISTOPHE,  BY  ROMAIN  ROLLAND. 

There  are  few  novels  that  I  know  of  which  give  us  such 
deep,  and  at  the  same  time  such  wide,  experience,  as  does  Jean- 
Christophe.  It  is  the  record  of  the  life  of  a  great  musician,  born 
into  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  in  a  small  town  in  Germany. 
To  musicians  it  must  be  an  intensely  interesting  picture  of  the 
artistic  life  of  our  own  and  our  fathers'  days  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  But  the  book's  appeal  is  not  only  to 
musicians.  The  general  reader  will  find  in  it  an  absorbing  account 
of  the  struggles,  failures  and  victories  of  a  more  than  ordinarily 
spiritual  man,  and  the  student  of  contemporary  history  will  recog- 
nize in  it  a  very  unusual  and  a  very  successful  attempt  to  relate 
the  growth  of  genius  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  J  an-Christophe 
is  first  a  pupil  before  his  seniors,  then  a  rebel  against  the  conser- 
vative forces  of  criticism  and  appreciation,  then  a  passionate  in- 
dependent student,  caring  nothing  for  the  verdict  of  his  contem- 
poraries, then  the  popular  lion,  hatincr  and  mistrust insr  his  own 
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popularity,  and  discovering  that  the  appreciation  of  Paris  goes  to 
the  works  which  he  has  long  outgrown  and  surpassed ;  finally,  the 
mature  master,  realizing  that  he  belongs  to  the  previous  genera- 
tion, pathetically  anxious  to  be  just  and  charitable  towards  all 
that  is  newfangled  in  art  and  in  thought. 

But,  before  all  else,  Christophe  is  a  man  whom  we  get  to 
know  intimately,  too  intimately  some  Mall  think.  Remain  Rolland 
believes  that  it  is  good  to  know  others  intimately,  and  what  pur- 
pose do  books  serve  if  they  leave  us  just  where  we  were  in  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ?  It  is  emphatically  not  necessary  to 
approve  of  all  that  people  in  books  do.  But  if  we  are  genuine 
lovers  of  literature  and  of  our  fellows,  too,  we  shall  welcome  those 
books  which  enlarge  our  vision  and  deepen  our  sympathy.  Very 
few  of  us  are  personally  acquainted  with  murderers,  and  many 
of  us  would,  if  we  met  one,  be  so  busy  condemning  him,  and  draw- 
ing our  own  wonderfully  white  garments  about  us,  that  we  should 
not  understand  him.  Meanwhile,  we  should  be  grateful  to  Shakes- 
peare and  Dostoevsky,  Hardy  and  Masefield.  So,  too,  few  of  us 
know  musical  geniuses,  and  there  are  many  of  us  who  have,  to 
our  endless  loss,  always  moved  in  respectable  society.  Let  us  be 
thankfu'l,  then,  when  Romain  Rolland  leads  us  through  love  and 
understanding,  though  not  always  with  approval,  to  know  inti- 
mately a  man  who  learnt  everything  at  first-hand,  who  found  out 
his  own  soul,  not  through  sermons,  but  through  experience,  and 
who  came  in  the  evening  of  his  life  to  stand  serene  and  free, 
purified  of  all  pride  and  selfishness  and  passion.  In  a  wonderful 
passage  in  the  last  book  we  see  him  struggling  for  a  moment 
beneath  the  last  great  sorrow  of  his  life.  The  news  has  come  in 
the  midst  of  a  talk  with  two  friends.  He  leaves  them  for  a  few 
moments.  "A  few  minutes  later  Christophe  returned  without  a 
word.  He  seemed  very  calm,  very  kind,  very  gentle.  He  begged 
their  pardon  for  leaving  them,  took  up  the  conversation  where  he 
had  left  it,  and  spoke  kindly  about  their  troubles,  and  said  many 
helpful  things.  The  tone  of  his  voice  moved  them,  though  they 
knew  not  why."  A  little  later  ''He  lived  through  a  period  of 
secret  exaltation.  He  felt  the  weight  of  no  fetters.  He  expected 
nothing  of  the  things  of  this  world.     He  was  dependent  upon 

nothing.    He  was  set  free.    The  struggle  was  at  an  end 

When  a  man  enters  the  circle  of  light  and  knows  that  he  has  not 
left  those  he  loves  behind  him,  eternity  is  not  too  long  a  space  to 
be  journeying  on  with  them." 

But  Jean-Christophe  is  not  only  the  record  of  a  single  life. 
It  gives  further  a  rich  and  varied  picture  of  European  society  up 
to  our  own  day.  Romain  Rolland  is,  of  course,  most  at  home  in 
France  and  in  Switzerland,  and  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  book, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  chiefly  in  these  two  countries,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting.    In  Paris  Christophe  meets  artists 
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of  every  sort ;  he  knows  journalists,  actors,  musicians,  poets.  He 
is  in  touch  with  socialistic  and  political  theory ;  he  becomes  pro- 
foundly and  painfully  aware  of  the  international  tension.  The 
book  was  completed  many  months  before  August,  1914,  which 
makes  the  following  passage  tragically  prophetic:  "Already  in 
the  East  there  were  skirmishes  as  the  prelude  to  the  great  war  of 
the  nations.  All  Europe,  Europe  that  only  yesterday  was  scep- 
tical and  apathetic,  like  a  dead  wood,  was  swept  by  the  flames. 
All  men  were  possessed  by  the  desire  for  battle.    War  was  ever  on 

the  point  of  breaking  out This,  then,  was  to  be  the  end 

of  the  physical  and  moral  resurrection  of  the  races  of  the  AVest ! 
To  such  butchery  they  were  to  be  borne  along  by  the  currents  of 

action  and  passionate  faith ! It  was  as  though  the  world 

had  chosen  the  most  mediocre  to  be  its  governors.  The  force  of 
the  human  mind  was  in  other  things. — So  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  trust  to  the  declivity  down  which  they  were  moving. 
This  both  governors  and  governed  were  doing.  Europe  looked 
like  a  vast  armed  vigil."  Christophe  can  remember  an  earlier 
crisis,  which  had  been  safely  passed.  "But  then  the  menace  of 
war  had  been  only  a  passing  cloud.  Now  all  Europe  lay  under  its 
shadow.  And  Christophe 's  heart  also  had  changed.  He  could 
not  share  in  the  hatred  of  nations.  His  state  of  mind  was  like  that 
of  Goethe  in  1813.  How  could  a  man  fight  without  hatred  ?  And 
how  could  he  hate  without  youth?  He  had  passed  through  the 
zone  of  hatred.  Which  of  the  great  rival  nations  was  the  dearest 
to  him'?  He  had  learned  to  know  all  their  merits,  and  what  the 
world  owed  to  them.  When  a  man  has  reached  a  certain  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  soul,  'he  knows  no  nation,  he  feels  the 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the  neighboring  peoples  as  his  own.' 
The  storm-clouds  are  at  his  feet.  Around  him  is  nothing  but  the 
sky — 'the  whole  heavens,  the  kingdom  of  the  eagle.'  " 

The  complexity  of  the  book  is  perhaps  one  quality  which  keeps 
many  readers  away.  Jean-Christophe's  life  is  fulfand  rich,  and 
we  get  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  a  host  of  minor  characters. 
Of  these,  his  mother,  his  uncle  Gottfried,  Antoinette  and  her 
brother  Olivier,  and  Grazia  stand  out  most  clearly.  But  one  of 
the  most  delightful  volumes  is  that  entitled  "Dans  la  Maison," 
which  describes  Christophe 's  life  in  a  tenement-house  in  Paris. 
Gradually  he  becomes  acquainted  with  all  his  fellow-lodgers,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  German  origin  and  the  growing  hostility  between 
the  two  nations,  he  comes  to  count  for  a  good  deal  in  their  lives. 
One  of  the  most  intimate  passages  in  the  whole  book  is  a  conversa- 
tion between  Christophe  and  ^Madame  Arnaud,  who  lodges  in  the 
house.  "She  was  amazed  at  herself  for  having  been  so  open." 
For  she  and  Christophe  had  talked  intimately  of  love  and  marriage 
and  happiness.  "No,"  she  concludes,  "it  is  not  your  fault,  my 
dear  Christophe.  It  is  not  your  fault,  nor  is  it  ours.  The  truth 
is,  you  know,  that  life  is  not  a  simple  thing." 
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In  these  days  of  rebellion  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  life 
cannot  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  theory  or  of  a 
formula,  political,  moral  or  religious.  Christophe  in  his  old  age 
"had  reached  the  point  not  only  of  admitting  in  others  tendencies 
of  mind  that  he  had  once  combated,  but  also  of  rejoicing  in  them, 
for  they  seemed  to  him  to  contribute  to  the  fecundity  of  the  uni- 
verse."   He  saw  "so  many  hands  stretched  out;  hands  that  are 

not  responsible  for  the  aims  of  the  politicians ! And  you 

see  no  more  of  us,  our  brothers  in  Germany,  though  we  say  to 
you:  'Here  are  our  hands.  In  spite  of  lies  and  hatred,  we  will 
not  be  parted.  We  have  need  of  you;  you  have  need  of  us,  to 
build  the  greatness  of  our  spirits  and  our  people.  We  are  the  two 
wings  of  the  West.  If  one  be  broken,  there  is  an  end  of  flight ! 
Let  the  war  come  !  It  will  not  break  the  clasp  of  our  hands  or  the 
flight  of  our  genius  in  brotherhood.'     So  thought  Christophe." 

M.  A.  F. 


APRIL. 


The  robin  in  the  sunset's  glow 
Pours  from  the  roof  his  evensong. 

And  golden  sunshine  softly  falls 

From  space  where  far-off  glories  throng. 

The  day  grows  less  and  noises  cease. 
The  notes  more  softly,  sweetly  fall, 

And  glory  rests  on  roof  and  spire, 
A  sunset  glory  over  all. 


MAICKER  IN  SPRINGE. 


POTTED  PROFESSORS. 

The  recent  movement  for  extending  the  influence  of  universi- 
ties by  means  of  a  wider  circulation  of  books  has,  we  feel,  com- 
pletely missed  its  mark,  being  based  upon  a  misconception  which 
any  undergraduate  can  expose.  What  has  the  undergraduate  to 
do  with  books?  The  years  of  his  college  life  are  distinguished 
chiefly  as  a  period  when  he  has  no  time  to  read,  and  as  a  period — 
and  this  is  intensely  suggestive — when  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  professors.  It  is  obvious  that  the  problem  of  university  exten- 
sion is,  quite  simply,  this:  to  bring  the  professor  into  the  home. 
Thanks-  to  our  recently  perfected  process  of  potting,  the  public 
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may  now  obtain  a  preserved  product  of  uniform  excellence  and 
pleasing  variety,  equal  in  all  important  respects  to  the  raw  article. 
AYe  can  highly  recommend  the  following  lines : 

No.  42B,  The  Old  Reliable;  no  attendance,  no  term-marks; 
you  can  pass  on  his  notes;  tone  of  one  reading  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting;  hopes  the  draught  is  not  too  much  for  you; 
sorry  there  is  no  blackboard;  remarks  this  is  the  anniversary  of 
surrender  of  Ticonderoga ;  any  difficulties  in  pages  twenty-five  to 
thirty  ?  or  thirty  to  thirty-five  ?  Then  will  you  kindly  translate ; 
a  good  general  utility  brand. 

No.  86  G.  Professor  de  Luxe.  Only  the  very  choicest  article 
is  used  for  this  grade.  "We  can  assure  our  patrons  that  the  lectures 
employed,  including  assorted  joke^  are  in  no  case  less  than  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  delightfully  mellow;  manner  of  confiding  in 
the  ceiling;  strongly  expressed  aversion  to  being  quoted  in  the 
daily  press ;  hair  artistically  abandoned ;  with  or  without 
profanity. 

No.  1113  K.  The  Specialte.  Put  up  with  radical  sauce  to 
meet  a  small  but  increasing  demand  for  hot  stuff;  interested  in 
Questions;  antipathy  to  pseudo-anything,  especially  pseudo-sci- 
ence; if  the  worst  should  happen,  can  always  retire  to  Leipsig, 
but  trusts  it  won't;  highly  explosive,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  D.  E. 


POTTED  STUDENTS. 

Since  students  are  now  supplied  with  a  reliable  line  of  Potted 
Professors,  we  hope  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  patrons  among  the 
Faculty  for  a  similar  commodity.  All  real  teachers  of  youth  are 
too  busy  with  books  to  have  any  time  for  students.  The  articles 
listed  below  combine  the  maximum  convenience  for  handling 
with  the  minimum  bulk.  A  style  for  every  taste;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Eventually — why  not  now? 

"Butterfly" — general  course:  French  heels  and  vanity  case. 
Attends  all  class  receptions,  on  class  executives;  goes  to  the  rink 
for  "bands";  favourite  remark,  "And  he  said."  Skirts  one  inch 
too  short ;  hats  two  inches  too  high,  and  worn  over  the  right  eye ; 
with  white,  yellow,  or  pale  grey  spats.  Movies.  Two  or  more 
supplementals  each  year;  light  reading,  "The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal" and  interlinear  cribs.  Favourite  professor,  one  who  gives 
good  notes,  or  one  who  likes  the  colour  of  her  eyes.  Leaves  col- 
lege with  or  without  a  degree. 

"The  20th  Century  Efficient"  brand  is  one  we  could  recom- 
ni..n,l  for  a  steady  diet  on  more  serious  occasions.    Honour  course 
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or  general,  with  proficiency  standing;  afternoons  in  labs,  or 
library,  except  in  senior  year,  when  all  such  are  spent  at  com- 
mittee meetings.  This  brand  can  be  kept  on  hand  for  use  in 
emergencies,  at  a  moment's  notice  can  conduct  a  business  meeting, 
take  prayers,  lead  a  group,  translate,  or  referee  a  hockey  match. 
Light  reading,  Roberts'  Rules  of  Parliamentary  Order  and  con- 
stitutions. May  be  had  well  dressed  or  frumpy.  Our  best  line  is 
one  with  low  heels  and  pretty  hats.  No  professor  should  be  with- 
out a  good  supply  of  this  brand. 

"Thirsters,"  a  small  but  excellently  chosen  assortment.  No 
notes  in  lectures.  No  lectures  except  from  selected  professors; 
no  religion;  intelligent  discussions  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 
Tdeas  and  "the  Truth";  light  reading,  Ibsen;  brains;  deep.  Can 
be  had  with  hats  ancient  or  modern.  One  most  attractive  line 
very  smart  and  guileless  in  appearance. 

"The  Absorbine" — Concentration,  plugging;  copy  notes  of 
lectures  missed ;  sign  for  all  books  in  the  library.  Essays  done  a 
week  ahead ;  on  time  for  all  classes ;  front  row ;  voluminous  notes. 
"Ref. "  on  Saturday  afternoon;  no  exercise;  nervous  breakdown 
before  or  after  convocation.  First-class,  scholarship  and  prizes 
guaranteed,  except  when  used  by  reforming  professors.  Atheist 
or  "pi"  according  to  taste.  An  old  favourite,  and  only  a  small 
stock  on  hand. 

In  ordering,  please  mention  "The  Rebel."  • 

A.  FELLOW. 


TWILIGHT  IN  THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Three  crystal  lamps  have  blossomed  into  light. 

Above  the  eastern  arches Sunset  wanes  .   . 

The  tranquil  blue  of  April  twilight  reigns. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  impending  night 
The  blueness  deepens  to  a  strong  delight 

Like  melody  pulsating  in  the  veins 

O'er  the  pink  tulips  at  the  window-panes 
The  planet  Venus  trembles  into  sight. 

O  Joy,  depart !  Importune  me  no  more ! 

How  ill  can  teeming  consciousness  allow 
A  lodging-place  for  thee,  untimely  guest! 

Little  may  other  thought  bestead  me  now 
Than  naval  strategy  in  eighteen-four. 

And  how  the  British  fleets  blockaded  Brest. 


D.  E. 
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RONDEAU. 
Occasioned  by  Recent  Contributions  to  "Varsity." 


By  printed  notes.      (A  golden  key, 
Could  we  persuade  the  Faculty!) 

How  easily  passed  the  May  Exam. 

With  small  preliminary  cram, 
From  work  and  care  the  session  free ! 

How  quickly  lecture-hours  would  flee, 
Devoted  to  sweet  reverie. 

All  anxious  fears  soothed  to  a  calm 
By  planted  notes! 

Whilst  now  we  pen  incessantly 
Disjointed  screeds,  which  scarce  can  be 

Interpreted — a  cryptogram 

That  almost  makes  us  wish  to  damn ! — 
A  sin  were  spared  to  you  and  me 
By  printed  notes. 


X.  Y.  Z. 


UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

"The  Rebel"  need  not  apologize  for  presenting  to  its  readers 
this  all-important  subject.  The  time  for  a  change  rapidly  ap- 
proaches. Several  well-informed  persons  know  that  the  war  will 
be  over  next  summer.  After  the  war,  by  common  admission,  the 
world  will  be  different.  If  the  world,  then  the  University.  Q.E.D. 
University  reform  is  bound  up  historically  with  the  names  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Gold  win  Smith,  and  Colonel  Lennox. 
The  latter,  though  less  well  known  than  the  other  two,  should  not 
be  omitted;  for  his  methods  are  more  drastic  than  theirs.  W^e 
shall  not,  however,  dwell  further  on  the  historical  aspects  of  this 
question ;  we  took  History  only  in  the  First  Year,  and  we  recollect 
no  allusions  to  this  subject.  Perhaps  that  was  because — if  our 
memory  is  to  be  trusted — it  was  Ancient  History.  We  turn  from 
the  past  to  the  future,  find  ontliiio  what  has  transpired  of  the  now 
scheme. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  path  for  radical  change  has  been 
opened  by  the  marvellously  interesting  discussions — fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all — providentially  carried  on  during  the  session  by  our 
University  publications.  One  great  truth,  at  least,  has  emerged. 
The  professors  must  go — but  only,  of  course,  after  (1)  furnishing 
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a  printed  syllabus  of  the  lectures  they  would  have  delivered. 
(2)  Engaging  to  revise  the  same  annually.  Further,  there  is  a 
more  doubtful  proposition,  viz.,  that  they  give  bonds  to  a  large 
amount  that  every  student  who  commits  to  memory  the  syllabus 
shall  be  guaranteed  to  pass  the  annual  examinations — a  proposi- 
tion of  doubtful  utility,  because  few  professors  have  any  property 
on  which  to  levy.  The  professors  are  to  be  provided  with  employ- 
ment in  the  munition  factories ;  this  will  involve  no  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  staff,  and  will  be  a  gain  to  the  community;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  average  pay  of  munition-workers  is  higher  than 
that  of  professors.  It  may  be  objected  that  munitions  will  not  be 
required  after  the  war.  Such  short-sighted  quibbling  scarcely 
■deserves  an  answer.  Preparedness  is  everything.  There  will  cer- 
tainly be  no  war  for  another  generation,  but  a  generation  is  only 
thirty  years,  and  the  Germans  were  preparing  for  forty. 

The  real  teaching  in  the  University  will,  as  hitherto,  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  "Groups."  The  students  will,  as  now,  teach  one 
another;  they  will  evolve  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  from  their 
inner  consciousness — ^^a  far  finer  discipline  than  that  afforded  by 
the  mind-destroying  drudgery  of  lecture  notes*  and  text-books. 
The  place  of  presiding  officer  in  the  groups — hitherto  occupied  by 
members  of  the  staff — will  be  handed  over  to  returned  non-com- 
missioned officers.  It  is  no  secret  that  Christie  has  already  been 
communicated  with  by  cable  in  order  that  he  may  take  charge 
of  the  organization  of  this  body.  As  the  results  of  the  * '  Groups ' ' 
are  due  to  the  brilliant  scintillations  struck  out  by  the  collision  of 
youthful  minds,  the  merely  restraining  and  disciplinary  functions 
of  the  professor  will,  it  is  felt,  be  better  and  more  economically 
discharged  by  this  new  body.  The  laboratories  are  to  be  con- 
tinued as  usual;  but  under  the  direction,  for  the  most  part,  of 
graduates  in  Household  Science,  whose  knowledge  of  the  care  and 
use  of  apparatus  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Changes  so  far-reaching  imply  a  complete  remodelling  of  the 
University,  and  this  work  is  to  be  committed  to  the  Caput. 
Efficiency  (as  fully  exemplified  in  Germany)  can  only  be  obtained 
by  autocratic  methods — from  above  downwards.  The  Caput, 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  the  very  summit  of  our  intel- 
lectual aristocracy.  Thus  far,  indeed,  some  obscurity  hangs  over 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  this  august  body;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  combine  at  once  breadth  of  view  and  boldness  in  execu- 
tion. A  majority  of  the  members,  it  is  said  (we  know  not  with 
what  truth)  are  persons  whose  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the 
University  are  slight,  and  who,  therefore,  maintain  an  openness 
of  mind  on  all  university  matters,  which  is  full  of  promise.     To 


*"We  do  not  know  that  the  press  has  called  attention  to  the 
frightful  effects,  in  this  connection,  of  President  Wilson's  pro- 
longed connection  with  universities. 
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exemplify  their  bold  initiative,  one  has  but  to  recall  the  fact  that 
they  once  decreed  (through  the  medium  of  the  University  calen- 
dar) that  Good  Friday  should  come  on  the  same  day  of  the  month 
in  two  successive  years.  This  measure — the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  for  finally  ridding  the  public  of  the  vagaries  of  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Easter — it  must  be  confessed  failed,  owing  to 
causes  wholly  outside  the  Caput.  But  the  dash  and  vivacity  of 
the  Caput's  initiative  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.* 

We  have  thrown  out  some  hints  as  to  what  the  changes  are 
to  be.  Their  general  character  is  apparent.  The  efficiency,  con- 
spicuously displayed  by  Germany  in  her  foreign  diplomacy  and  in 
her  military  success,  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  following 
Prussian  methods  in  education.  Such  outstanding  educational 
bodies  as  the  University  of  Peoria  (111.),  the  Toronto  School  Board 
and  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  are  said  to  be  taking 
measures  accordingly — have  indeed  in  some  degree  approximated 
to  the  new  ideal.  The  University  of  Toronto — especially  the 
colleges — has  been  somewhat  remiss  in  this  matter,  though  there 
are  indications  in  connection  with  the  Ph.D.  degree  which  give 
hopes  of  better  things.  Recognizing  that  culture  is  effete,  hu- 
manity and  the  humanities  (in  all  senses)  obsolescent,  let  her  press 
onward  to  the  higher  goal.  Vocational  Education  beckons  us 
onward !  Pedagogy  urges  us  from  behind !  Sursum  Corda ! 
X.  Y.  Z. 

•Were  it  not  that  lectures  are  to  be  wholly  abolished,  we 
should  like  to  suggest  that  Professor  De  Lury  give  a  course  on 
the  Dominical  letter,  the  date  of  Easter,  and  other  such  matters 
discussed  in  the  early  pages  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book.  It  is 
known  from  the  confessions  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  probe 
these  profound  mysteries  that  there  is  need  of  a  clear  and  calm 
intellect  to  elucidate  them.  As  it  would  be  improper  that  a  Uni- 
versity professor  should  lecture  on  what  is — at  least  to  a  super- 
ficial observer — Religious  Knowledge,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
new  course  be  attached  to  "World  History,"  where,  amidst  the 
multitudinous  subjects  already  included,  it  might  escape  the 
attention  of  the  carping  critics,  and  literal  interpreters  of  the 
University  Act. 


"THE  DAWN  OF  SAPPHIRE  SKIES." 

The  dawn  of  sapphire  skies 
And  new-born  stir  of  life. 
The  light  of  tender  eyes 

Untouched  by  strain  or  strife. 
The  birth  of  all  the  morrow 

Dwells  in  the  depths  of  blue, 
And  shelters  joy  and  sorrow, 

Sunshine  and  healing  dew. 

MAICKER  IN  SPRINGE. 
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IS  PATIENCE  A  VIRTUE? 

There  seems  to  be  some  vagueness  in  the  minds  of  members 
of  University  College  as  to  a  possible  distinction  between  tolerance 
and  inertia.  It  is  intolerant  and  unjustifiable  for  one  person  to 
force  his  opinions  upon  others.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  must 
take  no  share  in  sending  missionaries  to  enforce  our  religious 
faith  upon  foreign  nations.  Why  should  we  attempt  to  impose 
our  systems  of  health  and  conduct  upon  fellow-citizens  who  choose 
to  live  in  immoral  and  unsanitary  conditions?  To  be  more  specific, 
why  should  we  urge  women  to  attend  student  government  meet- 
ings when  they  are  indifferent  to  the  objects  of  such  meetings'? 
Why  seek  to  extend  Bible  study  beyond  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  those  who  may  choose  to  brand  themselves  as  being 
''addicted  to  Christianity"? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  toleration  is  one  of  our  pet  virtues.  We 
pat  ourselves  upon  the  back,  thanking  heaven  that  we  are  not  as 
the  Germans  are.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  imperative  necessities 
of  war  have  taught  some  of  our  leaders  to  distinguish  between 
moderation  and  immobility.  As  for  us,  are  we  to  be  like  cater- 
pillars— spineless,  encased  each  within  our  bristles;  our  chief 
occupation  being  to  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk,  where 
we  shall  not  rub  against  the  bristles  of  other  caterpillars  ? 

The  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  our  acceptance  of  the  utterly 
inadequate  definition  of  a  person  as  a  separate  individual.  What 
most  cherished  belief  can  we  call  "ours,"  meaning  that  it  sprang 
to  life  and  grew  within  us,  without  being  conceived  or  sustained 
by  the  ideas  of  others?  Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
refuse  to  influence  the  beliefs  of  our  companions.  They  are  neces- 
sarily affected,  not  only  in  their  conceptions  of  us  as  persons,  but 
in  their  attitudes  towards  institutions  and  towards  life  in  general ; 
affected  by  our  not-acting  as  by  our  acting. 

Not  that  we  should  be  as  Prigs,  knowing  and  acting  upon 
"spheres  of  influence."  Perish  the  Prig!  Never  has  he  been 
so  unpopular  as  now.  The  aloofness  of  the  caterpillar  suggests 
intellectual  profundity  which  may  deceive  the  multitude.  Most 
of  us,  however,  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  becoming  Prigs. 
How  many  people  have  you  met  at  college,  gentle  reader,  who 
bore  you  by  their  enthusiasm  for  any  cause  whatever?  Wc  are 
lamentably  fearful  of  our  friends,  and  of  the  strength  of  their 
regard  for  us.  What  great  evil  would  result  if  we  did  once  err 
through  over-enthusiasm?  Probably  we  should  be  gently  re- 
minded of  the  fact,  and  forgiven.  Friendship  stands  many  blows. 
We  borrow  umbrellas  and  neglect  to  return  them ;  we  take  guests 
to  tea  and  forget  our  purses ;  is  energetic  interest  alone  an  unpar- 
donable social  sin? 
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Priggishness  and  enthusiasm  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 
Both  have  characterized  those  who  have  supported  great  under- 
takings. A  clear  judgment  condemns  for  the  former  crime  the 
Prig,  and  not  the  cause.  The  Prig  is  distinguished  from  the 
enthusiast  by  his  motive.  Great  missionaries  have  laboured  not 
from  a  state  of  lofty  superiority  to  "do  good  to  the  heathen,"  but 
to  bring  about  the  kingdom  of  God.  Wilberforce  aimed  primarily 
not  to  convert  the  plutocrats  of  Britain,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slave-trade.  Those  who  really  care  about  college  societies  urge 
others  to  attend  the  meetings,  not  because  all  the  best  people  go 
there,  but  because  matters  of  vital  importance  need  consideration. 
Members  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  try  to  arouse  interest  in  study  groups, 
not  because  they  wish  to  save  individuals  from  a  career  of  crime 
and  dissipation,  but  because  they  believe  that  only  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  joined  to  knowledge  of  social  needs, 
can  solve  the  problems  that  Canada  is  facing. 

In  the  name  of  things-as-they-ought-to-be,  let  us  risk  being 
Prigs  and  endeavour  to  accomplish  something. 

M.  G.  R. 


POLITICAL  NOTES. 

I  read  the  other  day  an  article  on  the  Scientific  Spirit  in 
Politics.  Underlying  the  argument  was  the  old  idea  that  the 
salvation  of  society  depends  on  the  marriage  of  these  seeming  in- 
compatibles,  Science  which  seeks  to  know,  and  Politics  which 
seeks — shall  we  say  to  persuade?  "Yes,  I  will  utter  it,"  declared 
Socrates,  "even  though  I  am  like  to  be  swamped  by  a  flood  of 
ridicule  and  disgrace.  I  tell  you,  unless  scientists  become  kings 
or  the  kings  and  rulers  we  now  call  so  become  scientists,  the  evils 
which  our  cities  endure  shall  not  cease,  nor  the  woes  of  humanity 
itself."  Cannot  we  hear,  echoing  down  the  ages,  the  ridicule 
which  Socrates  anticipated,  the  laughter  of  the  "practical  man," 
the  eternal  anti-rebel,  who  is  quite  happy  in  the  divorce  of  politics 
and  science?  x\s  if  the  affairs  of  state  were  not  the  most  import- 
ant field,  after  all,  for  that  searching  out  of  truth  which  is  the 
work  of  science,  and  the  discoveries  of  science  were  not  the  only 
true  foundation  for  the  enactment  of  good  laws,  which  is  the  end 
of  politics. 

With  some  hardihood,  I  have  rendered  by  "scientist"  the 
Platonic  word  "philosophos. "  Tt  is  not  quite  correct,  T  know; 
but  r  think  it  is  truer  than  "philosopher."  "Thank  God,"  said 
an  eminent  English  newspaper,  reviewing  a  recent  book,  "that 
philosophers  are  not  kings. "    I  doubt  much  if  it  would  have  dared 
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to  express  it  so  strongly  against  scientists.  It  was  exploiting,  as 
even  eminent  newspapers  do,  a  popular  prejudice — against  phil- 
osophers. But  the  ''philosophos"  of  the  Republic  was  not  yet  the 
philosopher.  He  was  the  scientist,  and  (as  the  greatest  scientists 
also  are)  something  more.  To  the  intellectual  passion  he  joined 
the  ethical  passion,  to  the  love  of  truth — of  all  truth,  as  he  de- 
clares with  emphasis — the  love  also  of  mankind.  And  for  all  who 
build  on  the  necessary  faith  that  the  truth  can  never  be  anything 
but  the  friend  and  liberator  of  man,  there  is  found  in  this  union 
no  incompatibility. 

The  mocking  laughter  of  the  eternal  anti-rebel  has  not 
wholly  stayed  the  invasion  of  science  into  the  political  field,  and 
the  expression  "Political  Science"  is  already  something  more 
than  the  mere  misnomer  of  a  University  course.  One  of  its  first 
results  has  been  the  Government  Commission.  For  many  years 
now  the  more  enlightened  governments  of  Europe  and  America 
have  been  busy  appointing  commissions  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  particular  problems.  That,  too,  has  awakened  ironic  laugh- 
ter, some  of  it  perhaps  deserved.  When  a  new  commission  is 
announced,  men  say  with  a  shrug,  "What!  Another?"  They 
point  to  the  laborious  voluminous  reports  of  many  commissions 
mouldering  and  neglected  in  Parliament  libraries,  with  this  for 
moral:  "If  you  want  to  shelve  a  question,  appoint  a  commission — 
then  shelve  the  report."  They  deride  the  idea  that  on  questions 
which  touch — and  what  questions  do  not? — the  interests  of  class 
or  party,  an  impartial  comniission  can  be  found,  even  when  really 
sought.  And  supposing  a  commission  does  take  a  question  "out 
of  politics,"  must  it  not  report  to  a  government  which  is  very 
much  "in  politics,"  and  will  at  once  restore  the  question  to  that 
troubled  sphere?  All  of  which  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  science 
to  conquer  her  last  province. 

Yet  things  move.  For  example,  no  subject  provokes  men  to 
more  unscientific,  parti-colored,  fervidly  foo'lish  utterance  than 
the  Tariff  Question.  Yet,  across  the  line,  a  Tariff  Commission  has 
recently  been  appointed  which  has  a  fair  claim  to  be  called 
scientific.  To  come  nearer  home,  a  happy  fruit  of  the  union  of 
science  and  politics  is  the  permanent  Industrial  Research  Commis- 
sion recently  established  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  already 
busy  with  schemes  of  far-reaching  significance.* 

Surely  never  was  the  need  for  the  union  of  science  and 
politics  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  Can  we  look  ahead  to  the 
approaching  time  of  reconstruction — when  we  begin  to  repair 
what  is  reparable  of  the  loss  and  ravage  of  war,  to  restore  the 


*This  Commission  owes  its  inception  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Professor  J.  C.  McLennan  of  our  University,  and  has  for  its 
Chairman  another  distinguished  member  of  our  staff,  Professor 
A.  B.  Macallum.. 
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normal  forms  and  avenues  of  trade  ,to  find  jiew  employment  for 
our  soldiers  and  munition-workers,  to  give  to  our  incapacitated 
such  permanent  alleviation  of  their  lot  as  lies  within  our  power, 
to  pay  back  our  war-borrowings,  to  define  the  unity-in-freedom  of 
an  Empii-e,  and,  more  than  all  that,  to  readjust,  as  we  must,  our 
minds  to  a  new  hope,  laying  aside  the  spirit  inevitably  born  of  the 
dreadful  struggle,  and  thus  build  the  securer  foundations  of  the 
greater  civilization — can  we  think  of  these  crowding  tasks  and 
not  be  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  far  greater  and  more  earnest 
scientific  preparation  than  we  have  ever  known?  And  is  there 
any  mission  to  which  a  University — which,  if  it  is  to  stand  for 
anything  at  all,  must  st^nd  for  the  imperative  of  truth — can 
devote  itself  with  more  fitting  enthusiasm  than  the  revelation  of 
the  urgencv  of  this  task  ? 

QUOUSQUE. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

A  recent  writer  has  said  that  the  object  of  education  is  hap- 
piness. That  assertion  may  be  open  to  discussion,  but  anyone  who 
had  known  the  joy  of  study  for  its  o^ti  sake,  and  the  happiness 
of  using  the  results  of  study  in  the  acquisition  of  more  know- 
ledge, untrammelled  by  the  restrictions  of  examinations  and  per- 
centages, covets  that  joy,  not  only  for  his  own  boys  and  girls,  but 
for  all  the  youth  of  the  nation  he  loves  best. 

Is  it  true  that  examinations  have  taken  the  zest  out  of  study  ? 
Ask  the  students.  Occasionally  you  will  find  one  who  loves  exam- 
inations. But  he  is  a  rara  avis,  and  often  not  the  most  desirable 
type — one  of  a  somewhat  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  who  loves  to 
have  his  course  laid  out  with  mathematical  accuracy,  so  that  he 
may  be  sure  not  to  get  a  grain,  too  much  or  too  little.  The  most 
desirable  students,  those  who  are  eager  to  make  the  very  best  of 
their  precious  study  time,  and  who  yearn  to  read  the  books  sug- 
gested by  their  professor,  to  do  infinitely  more  than  is  required 
of  them,  feel  themselves  most  provokingly  hampered  by  a  dozen 
(more  or  less)  of  appalling  examinations  lowering  on  their  near- 
by horizon.  Should  you  ask  these,  "Do  these  examinations  add  to 
the  joy  of  your  work?"  they  would  probably  answer,  "Oh,  nof 
They  reduce  it  most  horribly.  But  I  suppose  they  are  a  necessary 
evil." 

Necessary  evil!  Are  not  these  two  words  contradictory?  An 
evil  is  a  thing  which  is  either  absoluteh'  bad,  and  so  must  be 
exterminated,  or  it  is  a  thing  which,  good  in  itself,  has  become 
evil  by  being  exaggerated  or  put  in  the  wrong  place.    We  all  agree 
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as  to  the  value  of  the  "harmless  necessary  cat,"  but  when  it  is 
exalted,  as  it  was  in  Egypt,  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  we  object. 

Examinations,  in  their  place,  are  harmless  and  necessary,  but 
we  have  made  a  fetich  of  them,  and  bow  down  and  worship.  Once 
grant  them,  as  practised,  to  be  an  evil,  and  the  duty  of  extermina- 
tion or  regulation  is  forced  upon  us. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  their  excessive  use  has  converted  our 
education  into  a  dry  mechanism?  That  the  yearning  for  know- 
ledge, or,  better  still,  wisdom,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  yearn- 
ing for  high  percentages?  Are  not  the  teachers  in  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools  almost  as  much  fettered  as  our  university 
students?  This  remark  of  a  High  School  boy  comes  to  my  mind 
as  I  write:  "Oh,  she  wasted  our  time  horribly.  She  spent  two 
weeks  teaching  us  something  that  we  never  had  a  single  question 
on  in  examination." 

That  is  the  attitude  of  the  average  class  ,also  the  attitude  of 
the  average  school  principal  who  estimates  the  value  of  the 
teacher  entirely  by  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  pass.  Is  there 
any  room  here  for  enthusiasm,  originality — for  anything  but 
cram? 

Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?  In  the  first  place,  we  might 
think  a  little  as  to  some  possible  substitute  or  substitutes.  We 
might  try  to  rise  to  the  level  of  a  well-run  business.  Prove  to 
the  intelligent  head  of  any  large  business  concern  that  the  policy 
governing  his  establishment  allows  waste  and  fails  of  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency,  and  he  immediately  sets  about  a  reform. 

In  our  whole  educational  system  we  need  to  put  more  em- 
phasis upon  the  personality  of  our  teaching  force,  to  raise  our 
teachers  from  the  position  of  cogs  in  a  wheel  to  the  driving  force — 
the  steam,  the  electricity — whatever  makes  the  thing  go.  The 
teacher,  whether  in  school  or  university,  must  be  lord  over  the 
examination,  not  its  slave.  But  somebody  says,  "This  calls  for 
a  higher  type  of  teacher  than  we  have  yet  had."  Of  course,  "And 
we  can't  afford  the  money  to  pay  such." 

Five  years  ago  you  would  have  said :  "We  can't  afford — how 
many  millions  a  year  is  it? — for  military  purposes."  Let  the 
nation  once  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  best  possible  education  for 
our  youth  is  just  as  high  a  patriotic  duty  as  to  defend  our  coun- 
try from  foreign  aggression,  and  the  money  will  not  be  lacking. 
But  somebody  must  wake  the  nation  up. 

We  are  slowly  improving.  There  was  a  time  when  educators 
pretty  universally  believed  that  children  would  never  learn  with- 
out the  use  of  the  rod.  Probably  examining  is  a  step  higher  than 
beating.  But  we  have  remained  standing  on  that  step  a  long  time. 
Can't  we  get  one  step  higher? 

Whichever  way  we  look  there  is  some  progress  discernible. 
Everybody  used  to  think  that  mankind  would  never  be  moved  to 
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do  its  duty  except  from  a  fear  of  an  awful  hereafter.    Very  few 
of  us  believe  that  noAv. 

Does  it  take  too  much  faith  to  trust  that  a  day  may  dawn 
when  the  youth  of  Canada  will  study  with  a  higher  motive  than 
the  fear  of  failing  in  an  examination?  And  if  we  can  substitute 
for  that  fear  the  love  and  enthusiasm  for  study  which,  in  the  so- 
called  dark  ages,  founded  our  universities,  how  high  may  our 
hopes  not  soar  for  the  future  of  our  land?  A.  B.  C. 


BALLAD  OF  OUTER  LIFE. 

(Hofmannsthal.) 

And  children  grow  to  years  with  thoughtworn  eyes, 

Children  who  nothing  know  grow  up  and  pass 
And  all  men  go  their  ways  about  the  earth. 

And  bitter  fruits  turn  sweet  and  then,  alas ! 

They  fall  at  night  like  dead  birds  down,  a  day 
Or  two  they  lie,  then  shrivel  in  the  grass. 

And  ever  airs  do  blow  and  still  men  say 

'Tis  thus  they  think  and  thus  it  is  they  feel, 
And  still  endureth  weariness  and  play. 

And  streets  run  through  the  fields  and  torches  reel. 

And  here  and  there  are  places,  ponds  and  trees, 
And  some  of  them  spell  woe  and  others  weal 


AVherefore  are  these  things  built  ,and  such  as  these. 

Yet  never  though  so  many  quite  the  same? 
Whence  pallor,  laughter,  tears  and  toil  and  ease  ? 

And  what  avails  it  all — this  endless  game — 

For  us  who  are  so  lonely  and  so  great. 
Who  wander  endlessly  without  an  aim  ? 

What,  what  avails  it  seeing  thus  to  roam? 

And  yet  that  man  saith  much  that  "Evening"  saith — 
A  worrl  that  brini^  "  ■*''  ♦hought  and  sorrow's  '•    -  '  ^ 

Liki    heavy  hotuy   Ftoni  the  hollow  comb. 

—(Translated  by  AUTOLYCUS.) 
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VERS  LIBRE:  NINE  O'CLOCK  LECTURE  AFTER  A 
SLEEPLESS  NIGHT. 

Bleak  light  and  deafening  sound 

And  the  steep  perspective  of  the  half-filled  hall 

Swarmed  with  arriving  forms  of  other  people, 

Arrogantly  existing  and  talking  out  of  tune. 

Subsiding  shuffles; 

And  then  one  thrilling  voice  that  blankly  fails  to  thrill. 

Prodigious  efforts  of  attention, 

Failure, 

And  disenchantment  deep  as  death. 

One  is  aware  of  oneself — 

Saurian  eyes  and  a  hotness  in  the  throat. 

One's  hat  is  hideously  unbecoming 

Galvanic  resuscitation  of  consciousness ; 
A  whisper  wants  to  know  how  you  spell  it. 
Yes,  she  is  taking  it  all  down ! 
Great  heavens,  only  twenty-five  to  ten ! 

D.  E. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Translated  from  the  Greek  of  an  unknown  writer  of  the  third 
century  B.C.,  by  D.  E.  and  S.  A. 

Thrasybulus:  How  now,  Carneades,  whither  away  so  fast?  Are 
you  not  going  to  the  Assembly  this  morning  ? 

Carneades  :  Yes,  indeed,  Thrasybulus.  I  should  think  it  ill  became 
me  to  absent  myself  on  such  an  occasion  of  public  moment. 

Thrasybulus:  To  be  sure,  it  behooves  every  good  citizen  to  sup- 
port our  magistrates  in  this  matter,  though,  indeed,  I  think 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  that  any  good  man  will  suffer  the  daily  organ  of 
civic  intelligence  to  lapse  for  lack  of  wherewithal. 

Carneades:  Ha!  You  are  of  the  opinion,  then,  Thrasybulus,  that 
by  a  universal  levy  upon  the  citizens,  and  by  no  other  means, 
can  this  calamity  be  averted? 

Thrasybulus :  Most  certainly.    Is  not  this  also  your  opinion  ? 

Carneades:  On  the  contrary,  friend  Thrasybulus.  But  first  tell 
me  why  the  citizens  no  longer  desire  this  publication  so  ar- 
dently as  to  purchase  it  of  their  own  free  will? 

Thrasybulus :  Alas,  Carneades,  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  that, 
because  of  the  menace  to  our  city  by  the  barbarians,  very 
many  citizens  who  were  wont  to  apply  their  labours  to  the 
publication  of  which  we  speak  have  departed  to  the  scene  of 
combat,  and  our  editors,  deprived  of  their  assistance,  have 
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been  unable  to  maintain  the  customary  standard  of  excellence 

(Though,  indeed,  the  poor  men  are  doing  their  best!)     They 

are  but  mean  and  grovelling  spirits  who  make  this  lack  of 

merit  their  excuse  for  keeping  their  pelf*  in  the  pockets  of 

their  own  tunics. 
Carneades :  You  are  of  the  opinion,  then,  Thrasybulus,  that  a  civic 

publication,  as  such,  as  a  good  ? 
Thrasybulus:  Most  assuredly. 
Carneades :  And  you  admit  that  the  good  of  anything  consists  in 

its  fulfillment  of  the  end  to  which  it  was  ordained,  wherein 

consists  likewise  its  use  ? 
Thrasybulus :  I  do. 
Carneades :  Very  well.    But  now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  is 

the  end  of  a  civic  publication? 
Thrasybulus :   To  be  sure  it  is  to  stimulate  the  public  thought  by 

tidings  and  disputations. 
Carneades:   Then  a  publication  which  does  not  do  this  cannot  be 

a  good? 
Thrasybulus :  It  cannot. 
Carneades :  And  our  publication  does  not  at  present  do  so  ? 

Thrasybulus :  At  present  it  does  not,  but 

Carneades:    Then  you  would  agree  with  me  that,  in  its  present 

condition,  our  publication  is  not  a  good,  but  an  evil,  and 

ought  not  to  be  perpetuated? 

Thrasybulus:  In  its  present  condition,  yes,  Carneades;  but 

Carneades :  But  you  do  not  desire  to  perpetuate  it  in  its  present 

condition.    Is  not  that  what  you  would  say? 
Thrasybulus:  Yes. 
Carneades :  And  you  think  that,  before  any  reform  can  be  taken 

in  hand,  the  editors  must  first  be  relieved  of  the  pecuniary 

difficulties  under  which  they  are  at  present  struggling? 
Thrasybulus:  That  is  my  opinion. 
Carneades:   And  once  the  future  existence  of  the  publication  is 

assured,  the  editors  will  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 

making  it  fulfil  its  function? 
Thrasybulus:  Yes. 
Carneades :  But  may  not  the  editors,  being  now  influenced  neither 

by  fear  of  a  decrease  nor  hope  of  an  increase,  in  the  number 

of  their  readers,  since  all  citizens  are  compelled  to  contribute 

to  the  maintenance  of  the  publication,  feel  that  they  have  no 

further  incentive  to  make  it  a  good? 
Thrasybulus :  If  they  are  just  men  they  will  strive  to  fulfil  their 

office  no  le.ss  now  than  when  impelled  by  fear  c  "  hope. 
Carneades:    Yes,  Thrasybulus;  but  how  are  we  to  be  sure  that 

they  will  be  just  men? 

•This  seems  to  us  to  render  most  truly  the  spirit  of  the 
original. — Ed.  Note. 
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Thrasybulus :  They  are  to  be  chosen  and  watched  over  by  a  com- 
mittee in  which  the  citizens  have  confidence. 

Carneades :  But  this  committee  cannot  be  infallible,  and  therefore 
it  is  possible  that  unjust  men  may  at  some  time  become  the 
editors,  for  the  unjust  outnumber  the  just. 

Thrasybulus:    That  is  true. 

Carneades:  And  in  that  case  they  will  not  feel  it  their  duty  to 
make  the  publication  a  good.  But  if  the  revenue  depended 
upon  the  publication's  fulfilling  its  function,  just  or  unjust 
they  would  strive  to  make  it  do  so. 

Thrasybulus:  I  admit  that;  and  indeed  I  agree  with  you,  Car- 
neades, that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  publication  to 
depend  entirely  upon  its  merit;  but,  in  that  case,  for  the 
present,  it  would  cease  to  exist. 

Caarneades :  But  you  have  confessed  that  at  the  present  it  is  an 
evil,  and  that  there  would  be  no  certain  prospect  of  reform 
under  this  new  system. 

Thrasybulus:  Yes,  Carneades,  1  see  your  reasoning;  but,  never- 
theless, I  predict  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  will  support 
our  magistrates  in  this  matter.  But  hasten  now,  Carneades,, 
or  we  shall  be  too  late  to  vote. 


BOOKS  AT  RANDOM. 

Not  quite  at  random  this  time,  if  ''at  random"  is  taken  ta 
mean  that  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  books  would  do  as  well. 
"Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction"  is  anything  but  a  random 
volume.  Witness  the  reviewers.  The  Spectator  found  it  ''thor- 
oughly mischievous,"  The  Times  "essentially  a  discussion  rather 
of  principles  than  of  any  definite  programme,"  and  The  Nation 
"a  big  and  living  book."  Some  readers — one  has  to  assume  that 
there  are  readers — will  be  tempted  to  say  that  this  tells  them  all 
they  wish  to  know  about  it;  that  this,  indeed,  covers  all  the  ground 
and  leaves  nothing  to  be  said.  The  only  shorter  way  of  conveying 
the  same  information,  they  will  add,  is  to  confess  that  the  author 
is  the  offending  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell. 

Tt  may  be  asked  by  way  of  reply  whether  this  author  may  not 
nltin:ately  do  as  much  for  British  ideals  as,  say,  the  Round  Table 
reformers,  who,  with  all  their  earnestness,  leave  many  vital  issues 
untouched.  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  the  latter  take  the  cue  too 
directly  from  the  title  of  their  organization,  and,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  mistake  the  geometry  of  the  problem.  If  the  problem 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  geometry,  it  must  be  as  a  polygon, 
many-sided  and  angular,  not  circular  and  simple  like  a  Round 
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Table.  And  whilst  there  may  be  for  the  niatheniatician  a  point  at 
which  the  polygon  does  actually  become  a  circle,  there  is  no  such 
point  for  the  social  reformer.  For  him  polygons  are  polygons 
and  complexities  complexities.  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  has  no  ready 
solutions,  no  elixirs,  no  Sesames.  "In  seeking  a  political  theory 
V  hich  is  to  be  useful  at  any  given  moment,  what  is  wanted  is  not 
the  invention  of  a  Utopia,  but  the  discovery  of  the  best  direction 
ol  movement." 

That  is  the  key-note  of  the  book — "movement," — the  flexi- 
bility of  the  social  structure,  its  infinite  capacity  for  development, 
its  endless  fertility.  It  will  not  convince  all  of  its  readers ;  it  will 
convince  none  wholly;  but  it  will  surely  free  most  of  them  from 
the  rigidity  of  mind  which  the  most  appalling  of  wars  has  forced 
upon  the  world.  If  we  can  for  a  moment  regard  the  world  as  a 
back  garden,  which  is  only  what  many  Toronto  householders  are 
finding  it  remarkably  easy  to  do,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Round 
Table  wants  to  rebuild  the  fences — with  a  few  newfangled  cross- 
pieces,  of  course — and  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  to  manure  the  soil. 
The  world  never  needed  spiritual  manuring  so  much  as  now.  That 
is  the  appeal  of  Bertrand  Russell  to  the  thoughtful — and  re- 
bellious— public  of  to-day.  And  if  I  may  stop  to  remind  those  who 
have  thrown  themselves  too  heartily  into  the  back-garden  meta- 
phor that  "manuring"  means  "the  encouragement  of  social 
imagination,"  apology  can  cease  and  discussion  begin. 

In  his  opening  chapter,  "The  Principle  of  Growth,"  the  idea 
of  the  flexibility  of  mankind,  is  presented  with  great  boldness. 
Its  application  to  the  war  is  very  memorable.  The  hitherto  incon- 
trovertible argument  of  the  militarists — I  mean  those  who  regard 
war  as  something  which  cannot  be  eliminated — is  that  the  com- 
bative impulse  is  too  deep-rooted  ever  to  disappear.  They  appeal 
to  the  old  Adam  whom,  they  say,  we  can  never  outgrow.  The 
pacifists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  usually  avoided  direct  issue 
with  the  militarists  by  moving  on  a  different  plane,  ascribing 
warfare  to  false  theories,  to  economic  and  political  dilemmas,  to 
extv^rnal  conditions  of  life  which  can  be  remedied  by  legislation. 
Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  agrees  with  the  militarists,  as  against  most 
pacifists  ,that  war,  even  the  present  war,  is  due,  not  to  external 
conditions,  or  even  to  moral  judgments,  but,  in  the  last  analysis, 
to  the  combative  impulse.  If  his  inference  had  been  that  of  the 
militarists,  he  would  probably  not  have  been  tabooed  by  his  Cam- 
bridge colleagues  and  criticized  by  the  English  press.  What  he 
do<'S  infer  is  that  if  war  is  to  cease  the  combative  impulse  must  be 
educated  Our  instincts  must  bevreformed  first,  not  our  institu- 
tions. The  case  for  this  point  of  view  is  brilliantly  presented. 
"In  spite  of  all  the  destruction  which  is  wrought  by  the  impulses 
that  lead  to  war,  there  is  more  hope  for  a  nation  which  has  these 
impulses  than  for  a  nation  in  which  all  impulse  is  dead."  This  is 
plau.sible,  if  not  original.    The  next  quotation  is  more  challenging. 
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"There  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  that  what  is  instinctive  in  us 
cannot  be  changed,  but  must  be  simply  accepted  and  made  the  best 
of.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  No  doubt  we  have  a  certain 
native  disposition,  different  in  different  people,  which  co-operates 
with  outside  circumstances  in  producing  a  certain  character.  But 
even  the  instinctive  part  of  our  character  is  very  malleable.  It 
may  be  changed  by  beliefs,  by  material  circumstances,  by  social 
circumstances,  and  by  institutions.  A  Dutchman  has  probably 
lumm  the  same  native  disposition  as  a  German,  but  his  instincts  in 
adult  life  are  very  different  owing  to  the  absence  of  militarism 
and  of  the  pride  of  a  Great  Power. ' ' 

Is  there  not  more  in  all  this  than  most  of  us  would  admit  off- 
hand!? For  centuries  we  have  regarded  ourselves  as  fixed  quan- 
tities. Noah  and  his  family  wore  rubbers — or  rather  goloshes,  as 
they  were  called  then — ^and  Adam  was,  or  would  have  been,  very 
fond  of  Schopenhauer  and  Jane  Austen.  We  didn't  put  it  to  our- 
selves quite  in  that  way,  but  that  is  what  it  meant.  We  are  only 
slowly  discovering  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  human  potential, 
that  strange,  new  results  are  yet  to  be  obtained  from  civilization, 
that  the  condition  of  the  world  in  July,  1914,  may  appear  clumsy 
and  barbaric  to  the  eyes  of  men  to  come.  We  often  overlook  the 
value  of  imagination,  as  well  as  convictions,  in  planning  the  world 
for  the  next  generation.  A  nation  which  goes  to  war  in  defence  of 
the  status  quo  is  not  on  that  score  alone  entitled  to  win.  It  must 
have  higher  credentials. 

Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  is  dissatisfied  with  what  the  British 
Empire  has  often  called  its  ruling  principle.  "Liberty  in  itself," 
he  says,  "is  a  negative  principle."  His  own  argument  is  this: 
' '  A  world  of  Walt  Whitmans  would  be  happier  and  more  capable 
of  realizing  its  purposes  than  a  world  of  Carlyles.  For  this  reason, 
we  shall  desire,  if  we  can,  to  increase  the  amount  of  instinctive 
liking  in  the  world  and  diminish  the  amount  of  instinctive  aver- 
sion. This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  effects  by  which 
political  institutions  ought  to  be  judged."  Highly  theoretical, 
you  say  ?  I  doubt  whether  it  is  more  theoretical  than  the  principle 
of  liberty.  The  difference  is  simply  that  "liberty"  can  be  dis- 
pensed— to  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  its  exponents — "en  masse," 
as  between  nation  and  nation,  whereas  "instinctive  liking"  is 
valueless  unless  it  is  worked  out  in  individuals,  or  at  least  by  indi- 
vidual effort.  Which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  latter 
is  socially  sound  and  the  former  socially  unsound.  It  is  one  thing 
to  cheer  in  a  crowd  at  the  mention  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  and 
another  to  read  a  French  book  intelligently,  or  to  enjoy  personal 
relations  with  a  Frenchman.  This  doesn't  quite  fit  the  case,  but 
it  does  more  or  less. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  "Principles  of  Social  Recon- 
struction" is  primarily  a  war  book.  It  is  in  one  way  not  a  war- 
book  at  all,  since  its  application  can  hardly  begin  until  the  war 
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is  over.  It  is  political  in  the  wide  Aristotelian  sense.  ''My  aim," 
says  the  author, '  *  is  to  suggest  a  philosophy  of  polities  based  upon 
the  belief  that  impulse  has  more  effect  than  conscious  purpose  in 
moulding  men's  lives.  Most  impulses  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  possessive  and  the  creative,  according  as  they  aim 
at  acquiring  or  retaining  something  that  cannot  be  shared,  or  at 
bringing  into  the  world  some  valuable  thing,  such  as  knowledge 
or  art  or  good-will,  in  which  there  is  no  private  property.  I  con- 
sider the  best  life  that  which  is  most  built  on  creative  impulses, 
and  the  worst  that  which  is  most  inspired  by  love  of  possession." 
This  is  a  very  simple  idea.  It  can  be  grasped  and  developed,  I 
am  sure,  by  most  undergraduates,  and  even  by  some  professors. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  theme  for  discussion  in  groups  in  those 
ideal  days — not  far  hence — when  the  professors  will  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  students  and  learn  all  they  lacked  before.  Indeed,  the  book 
itself  is  ,to  my  mind,  so  extraordinarily  stimulating  that  worthy 
results  might  be  got  by  studying  and  discussing  it,  even  under  the 
present  grotesque  system. 

AUTOLYCUS. 


THE  SILVER  LINING. 

Caught  in  the  Classroom. 

"In  Italy  Shelley  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Edward 
Williams  and  his  wife.  She  was  the  Jane  you  hear  about  in  his 
letters." 

"In  accusing  Milton  of  making  Satan  a  more  attractive 
character  than  Adam,  we  must  always  remember  this:  for  Adam 
Milton  had  only  his  imagination  to  draw  upon,  while  for 
Satan "    Outburst  from  the  class. 

"England  was  suffering  from  the  blockade.  Poverty,  bank- 
ruptcy and  stores  of  unsaleable  goods  were  piled  up  in  her  ware- 
houses. ' ' 

"Byron  had  a  skull  made  into  a  cup  from  which  to  drink 
wine — that  sort  of  abnormal,  uncanny  taste,  you  know." 

Applied  Quotations. 

On  coming  late  to  Dr.  X's  lecture: — 

"I  read  in  his  looks 
Matter  against  me,  and  his  eye  reviled 
Me  as  its  abject  object." 
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At  the  Summer  Reading  examinations : — 

' '  'Twas  part  confession  and  the  rest  defence 
A  madman's  tale  with  gleams  of  waking  sense." 

My  neighbour 's  new  necktie  : — 

' '  The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  spot, 
And  yet  I  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  face." 

Upon  enquiring  the  place  of  a  lecture: — 
"I  think  it  is  none  other  but  the  Main." 

At  an  organ  recital : — 

''I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I  hear  a  master  play." 

Mirth  during  examination  week : — 

''Moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe." 

No,  Indeed! 

Nervous  Soph  (moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  speaker  on  Social 

Service)  :  "Mr.  X has  painted  such  a  moving  picture  of  the 

evils  that  surround  us  that  hereafter,  T  am  sure,  we  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  anything  that  we  see." 


CORRESPONDENCE.      • 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Rebel  :— 

Dear  Sir, — After  seeing  its  first  type-written  numbers,  I 
condemned  The  Rebel  as  too  tolerant.  In  the  printed  issue  it  is 
still  tolerant,  but  has  shown  itself  more  serious-minded.  I  there- 
fore feel  that  I  would  like  to  contribute  my  modest  defence  of 
Rebels. 

Tho'  no  longer  an  active  Rebel,  having  decided,  with  Mrs. 
Verloc,  "that  things  don't  bear  looking  into,"  I  may  be  allowed 
to  still  maintain  that  "  'Tis  Rebels  make  the  world  go  round," 
and  that  they,  like  the  enthusiasts,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  If 
human  society  consisted  only  of  Conservatives,  of  Comfortables 
and  of  Cynics — the  three  C's — this  world  would  be  in  a  sorry 
plight,  for  nothing  would  progress — ^and  where  there  is  no  pro- 
gress there  is  stagnation  and  decay.  Therefore,  it  behooves  us  all 
to  be  at  least  an  embryo  Rebel. 

It  takes  genius  to  be  a  real  Rebel.  Still  there  is  a  use  for 
conservatives.  They  serve  to  hold  things  steady  while  Rebels 
pause  for  breath  to  tilt  again — at  Billiken,  the  god  of  things  as 
they  are,  the  king  of  the  conservatives,  and,  since  he  looks  like  a 
comfortable,  the  king  also  of  the  comfortables,  tho'  they  wor- 
ship him  for  a  different  reason  than  do  the  conservatives.    In  the 
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company  of  the  conservatives  we  muy  find  wisdom,  but  beware, 
all  Rebels,  of  the  comfortables  an  you  value  your  rebellion.  They 
compass  you  about  with  soft  words  and  gentle  blandishments,  so 
that  unaware  they  cause  Rebels  to  cease  from  rebelling,  and  thus 
move  uncomfortable  ways  from  their  midst.  Less  subtle  are  the 
ways  of  the  cynic.  His  mockings  are  useful,  in  that  they  spur  on 
the  Rebel  to  further  effort.  His  speech  is  full  of  lies,  for  he 
knoweth  the  price  of  everything,  but  the  true  value  of  nothing. 
Mephisto  is  in  truth  the  King  of  the  Cynics. 

I  have  set  down  the  three,  C's,  the  R's  and  the  E's  as  classes, 
but  they  may  be  also  stages  in  one's  development.  Personally,  I 
have  never  been  a  conservative.  I  began  talking  at  the  improper 
— because  unusual — age  of  9  months,  in  order  to  rebel  against 
parental  authority — who  has  not  felt  the  stunting  influence  of 
p.  a. !  Likewise  my  first  historic  speech  was,  "Is  it  necessary?"  a 
question  that  no  conservative  would  utter — ever.  She — or  he — 
they  say  there  are  Mr.  Grundys  as  well  as  Mrs.  Grundys — has  a 
wonderful  faith  in  the  canons  of  action  and  thought  as  laid  down 
bj'  her  forefathers,  and  anything  that  ever  has  been  necessary 
is  still  necessary  to  her.  Besides,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  take 
to  untried  ways.  There  is  no  spirit  of  adventure  about  the  con- 
servative, therefore  is  youth  not  conservative.  Often  it  is  old 
age,  as  "Milestones"  has  so  plainly  shown  us,  that  brings  on  this 
stage — mayhap  I  shall  yet  become  a  victim  to  the  microbe,  despite 
the  sad  results  I've  seen  from  it  in  others. 

r'or  several  years  I  suffered  from  a  touch  of  cjniicism ;  but  a 
touch  of  it  is  like  growing  pains,  not  reprehensible.  It  is  the 
hardened  cynic  who  is  the  sinner.  On  my  recovery,  I  was  for 
many  years  an  Enthusiast ;  but  approaching  age,  conservative 
surroundings,  and  lack  of  funds  eventually  curbed  my  proud 
spirit.  At  present  I  am  merely  a  mild  Rebel.  I  hope  there  will 
always  be  a  little  Rebel  left.  Thus  shall  I  always  be  able  to  claim 
kinship  with  the  glorious  Rebels  of  the  Past  and  Present.  This 
topsy-turvy  old  world  will  always,  till  the  Millenium,  need  Rebels 
to  help  set  it  right.  Enthusiastic  Rebels,  people  who  will  not  say 
of  a  wrong  condition,  like  the  conservative,  "You  can't  change  it; 
it  has  always  been  so."  Or,  like  the  comfortable,  "Yes,  I  suppose 
it's  bad;  but  then  it's  none  of  my  business."  Or,  like  the  cynic, 
"Why  try  to  change  it,  when  everything  and  everj^body  is  rotten 
anyway  1 ' ' 

Rebels!  Rebels!  Glorious,  uncomfortable  Rebels!  How  vari- 
ous are  your  names  and  missions! 

We  all,  with  anj'  spark  of  spirit  in  us,  have  been  inspired  by 
some  sort  of  Rebel,  be  he  Carlyle  or  Nietzsche,  Mohammed  or 
Luther,  Rousseau  or  Swift,  Isaiah  or  Wells.  By  a  man's  favorite 
Rebel  or  Rebels  can  ye  plumb  the  depths  of  his  soul. 

CHRISTABEL. 
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"THE  LISTS." 

"A  FIELD  FOR  LITERARY  JOUSTING." 

Holiday  Competitions. 

A.  "We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  Short  Story  of 
not  more  than  3,500  words  on  any  subject. 

B.  We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  original  poem 
entitled  "The  Ballad  of  the  Blue  Dragon,"  The  interpretation  of 
the  title  is  left  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  the  competitor. 

Notice  to  Competitors 

"The  Lists"  are  open  to  all  readers  of  "The  Rebel." 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel, 
University  College, 

The  name  and  address  (or  pseudonym)  of  every  competitor  must  be 
written  on  the  M.S.  itself. 

Competitors  must  v?rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Where  a  word 
limit  is  given  it  must  not  be  exceeded. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in 
for  competition,  vyhether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award,  in  case,  in  his 
opinion,  the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor  between 
the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1917. 

RESULTS. 

A,  ^'The  best  rendering  into  English  verse  of  ^La  Pitie,*  by 
Lucien  Pate. ' ' 

The  entries  for  this  competition  were  numerous,  and,  for  a 
beginning,  better  than  we  had  dared  to  hope.  Most  of  the  com- 
petitors achieved  respectable  verse  (though  several  were  unfor- 
tunate in  their  choice  of  metre),  and  one  or  two  rose  to  the  level  of 
real  poetry.  Few  were  utterly  devoid  of  promise.  The  chief 
faults  were,  on  the  one  hand,  a  too  literal  exactness  in  translation, 
coupled  with  lack  of  feeling,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  somewhat 
hysterical  sentimentalism,  with  a  tendency  to  disregard  the 
original  entirely.  iV.  M.  Park  gave  glimpses  of  talent  here  and 
there,  but  her  poem  was,  on  the  whole,  conventional.  Emigre 
began  most  promisingly,  but,  unfortunately,  allowed  the  subject 
to  run  away  with  him.  A.  H.  F.,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  up 
from  a  weak  opening  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  poem,  marked  by  admirable  restraint. 

The  prize  goes  to  Rhynie,  who  managed  to  combine  simplicity 
and  accuracy  with  something  of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
the  French  original.  A  less  literal  rendering  of  the  last  line  would 
be  an  improvement.    We  print  also  the  entries  of  The  Dowager 
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Empress  and  Hoplite.  The  D&imger's  reveals  a  true  instinct  for 
beauty  and  harmony,  and  contains  some  exquisite  bits,  but  by  its 
very  richness  it  departs  from  the  delicate  simplicity  which  is  the 
chief  charm  of  the  original.  Hoplite  managed  his  sonnet  with 
considerable  skill — the  octave,  in  particular,  is  exquisitely  fin- 
ished— but  as  in  the  case  of  The  Doimgcr  Empress,  his  very  virtues 
proved  his  undoing.  Graceful  and  polished  as  his  work  is, 
nothing  of  the  tender  spirit  of  the  French  poem  has  found  a  place 
in  this  elaborate  setting. 


The  fairest  flower  of  the  earth 

Blooms  not  in  gardens  fair  to  sight ; 
In  secret  is  its  gentle  birth, 

Far  from  warm  Edens  of  delight. 
Who  finds  not,  knows  not  what  it  is. 
It  leans  above  the  dark  abyss; 

Its  chalice  is  a  censer  meet. 
Midst  gloom  and  wreck  where  all  else  dies 
It  breathes,  beneath  the  sombre  skies, 

A  perfume  sweet  as  hope  is  sweet. 
Within  its  bosom  lies  a  tear 

For  every  one  in  pain  or  sad. 
But  it  knows  how,  when  joy  is  near. 

Among  its  sisters,  to  be  glad. 
Within  man's  heart  its  blossoms  rise; 

It  is  not  love  nor  amity : 
Upon  its  name  the  joyless  cries. 

The  glad  hastes :  it  is  Sympathy. 

— RHYNIE. 

n. 

Far  from  the  sultry  gardens  of  Delight, 

Cool  in  a  virgin  mystery  of  shade, 
The  fairest  flower  of  earth  unfolds,  more  bright 

Beside  the  springs  of  Pain,  where  others  fade. 
Pale  argent  underneath  the  .sombre  skies. 

Its  tender  chalice  like  a  censer  swings. 
And  odours  sweet  as  hopes  descend  and  rise 

Above  the  sheer  abyss  on  airy  wings. 
For  every  grief  it  hath  a  dewy  tear. 

At  every  festival  it  bears  a  part, 
Despair  invokes  its  name — the  blessed  hear, 

And  lo!  there  blossoms  in  the  listening  heart, 
^fore  swift  than  Friendship  and  than  Love  more  free, 
The  heavenly  flower  of  human  Sympathy. 

—THE  DOWAGER  EMPRESS. 
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III. 

There  is  a  flower,  of  all  on  earth  most  fair, 

No  garden-flower ;  far  from  luxury 

Of  pleasured  Edens,  deep  in  mystery- 
It  blooms  aloof.    One  finds  it  only  where 

Suffering  is.    To  the  dark  chasm's  slope 
It  clings  with  incense-cup.    'Mid  lowering  skies, 
"Wherever  mourning  dwells  and  ruin  lies 

Its  perfume  rises,  beautiful  as  Hope. 

For  grief,  forever  in  its  breast  a  tear. 

For  joy,  among  its  sister  joys  a  smile ; 
Its  blossoms  in  the  heart  of  man  appear. 

No,  'tis  not  Love  nor  Comradeship ;  the  while 
The  unhappy  it  invoke,  its  grace  acclaim 
The  blest  of  fortune.    Pity  is  its  name. 

HOPLITE. 

B.  Only  two  persons  attempted  a  review  of  "Souls  of 
Flame,"  and  as  neither  of  these  exactly  fulfilled  the  requirements, 
we  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  any  award.  What  we  asked 
for  was  a  review  "for  an  imaginary  column  of  literary  criticism" 
— something  that  would  read  like  an  extract  from  the  review 
column  of  some  modern  periodical— and  we  expected  a  satire  on 
one  of  the  stock  types  of  popular  literary  criticism,  involving,  in- 
cidentally, some  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  popular  novel.  ' '  Souls 
of  Flame"  was  of  secondary  importance,  intended  chiefly  as  a 
peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  criticism. 

Sainte-Beuve  grasped  the  idea  perfectly  and  wrote  an  enter- 
taining burlesque — the  irritating  way  in  which  he  suggests  the 
story  is  particularly  good— but  his  review  was  spoiled  by  local 
references,  which  at  once  destroyed  the  journalistic  effect.  We 
print  it  below,  with  one  or  two  omissions.  Incog  Nito  failed  to 
read  the  problem  carefully,  with  the  result  that  she  embodied  a 
delightfully  ingenious  account  of  the  plot  of  "Souls  of  Flame"  in 
a  letter  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  entirely  neglecting  the  critical 
side  of  the  problem,  besides  overstepping  the  word  limit  by  some 
three  hundred  words.  The  result  of  this  misdirected  energy  was, 
however,  so  good  that  we  print  it  in  full,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs. 

I. 

"In  looking  over  some  of  Stevenson's  unpublished  papers, 
Mr.  Poultney,  one  of  the  editors  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  was  sur- 
prised to  come  upon  an  unfinished  manuscript,  evidently  the  be- 
ginning of  a  full-length  novel.  It  was  entitled  "Souls  of  Flame." 
The  story  was  one  of  adventure,  written  in  that  favourtte  author's 
mature  style.  The  expression  was  terse;  incident  followed  inci- 
dent without  delay,  yet  each  seemed  to  arise  naturally  from  pre- 
ceding events.  The  story, in  brief  outline, narrates  how  three  adven- 
turous youths,  sons  of  a  Bulgarian  prince,  of  an  American  million- 
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aire,  and  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  each  bored  by  several 
months  of  Continental  travel,  resolved  to  go  around  the  world  on 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  to  fill  a  wager,  and  to  show  their  spirit. 
They  took  ship,  without  stopping  to  obtain  the  consent  of  their 
guardians,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  had  been  chosen  as  the 
starting-place  of  their  journey.  Not  to  be  carried  away  by  details, 
let  me  simply  state  that  the  author  bears  them  through  marvel- 
lous scenery  and  strange  adventures,  as  far  as  the  bank  of  the 
River  Paraguay,  at  which  point  the  manuscript  ends  abruptly. 
The  reader  cannot  forbear  to  sigh  that  such  a  master  of  style  and 
imagination  should  have  left  so  much  unfinished  work. 

Mr.  Poultney,  desirous  of  giving  this  fragment  to  the  world, 
and  yet  conscious  of  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  attendant  upon 
reading  an  unfinished  tale  of  adventure,  made  every  effort  to  have 
the  narrative  completed  by  one  of  the  better-known  writers  of 
the  present  day.  Owing  to  a  blunder  of  his  clerk,  three  answers  to 
this  request  were  received  simultaneously — one  from  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson,  one  from  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  and  one  from  Steven- 
son's disciple  and  fellow-countryman,  now  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie.  In 
order  that  none  of  these  authors  might  feel  discouragement  at 
believing  that  his  effort  had  been  considered  inferior,  it  was  de- 
cided to  publish  the  rest  of  the  novel  with  the  narrative  of  these 
celebrities  in  three  parallel  columns,  which  would  also  be  most 
interesting  for  pui-poses  of  comparison.  Space  forbids  any 
detailed  account  of  these  most  fascinating  attempts.  All  three 
carry  the  heroes,  in  a  more  or  less  exciting  fashion,  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  where  they  embark  in  a  small  trading 
vessel,  bound  for  Australia. 

Barrie  relates,  with  his  own  inimitable  humour,  how  they 
find  on  one  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  a  motherly  Malay,  who  enter- 
tains them  with  a  kindly  severity  which  completely  wins  their 
hearts,  for  they  are  but  boys  still.  They  write  home  that  they 
think  the}-  will  stop  awhile  because  they  like  her  gingerbread, 
and  so  live  happily  ever  after. 

Conan  Doyle  holds  tense  the  interest  of  the  reader  as  he  tells 
how  the  Scotchman,  with  wonderful  perspicacity,  discovers  a 
villainous  plot  of  the  Bulgarian  to  murder  the  millionaire  and 
f'scape  at  Queensland  with  the  belt  of  gold  which  the  latter  wears 
night  and  day.  He  reports  the  plot  to  the  captain  of  the  steamer; 
and  his  skilful  handling  of  the  case  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Australian  authorities  so  favorably  that  they  give  him  remunera- 
tive employment  on  the  police  force.  The  American,  s^orn  of  his 
comrades,  returns  to  Europe  and  rejoins  his  guardian  at  Mar- 
seilles, having  missed  only  the  Italian  tour. 

ilr.  Benson,  to  whom  the  world  will  always  be  grateful  for 
his  mysticism,  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  drowning  the 
heroes  ajid  continuing  the  story  in  after-life.  After  floating  about 
in  space  for  a  time,  as  three  nebulous  ma.sses,  the  souls  of  the 
youths,  still  burning  for  adventure,  are  reincarnated  in  three 
fishes,  in  which  form  they  easily  reach  Queensland,  which  was 
theij-  next  poi't  of  fall      Tbf  fliflRciiliv  oT  ovn«\un:  tTi,.  Tvl.nwl  f'on- 
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tinent  appears  insuperable  until  they  are  most  fortunately  hooked 
upon  three  lines  and  eaten  by  three  blackamoors.  This  hint  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  to  admirers  of  Benson  some  conception  of  how  he 
finally  brings  his  heroes  to  the  end  of  their  journey  in  safety  and 
contentment.  INCOG-NITO. 

SOULS  OF  FLAME— H.  G.  WILES. 

An  eminent  professor  recently  remarked  that  0.  Henry's 
unusual  knowledge  of  character  could  be  traced  to  his  early  crim- 
inal experience.  How  natural,  then,  the  great  insight  into  human 
nature  so  conspicuously  displayed  by  Mr.  Wiles,  a  reprobate,  dis- 
tinguished in  every  walk  of  crime,  whose  best  works  have  eman- 
ated from  the  penitentiary.  What  Bagehot  considers  essential  to 
a  great  painter  of  men — first-hand  experience  and  deep  solitude^ — 
have  both  been  his.  To  the  resulting  breadth  of  view  we  attribute 
his  extraordinary  popularity  in  intellectual  circles. 

In  ''Souls  of  Flame"  we  have  a  pattern  of  transcendant 
beauty  on  a  background  of  all-pervading  gloom,  which  it  illumin- 
ates for  a  moment  like  a  dazzling  flash  of  lightning,  then  fades 
away,  intensifying  by  contrast  the  sunless  horror  of  his  morbid 
plot  and  depressing  atmosphere.  Yet  Mr.  Wiles  never  forgets  the 
restraint  demanded  by  his  craft,  nor  permits  his  facile  pen  and 
prolific  imagination  to  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  true  art. 

"All  arouiid  them  stretched  the  translucent  blue  of  the 
vaulted  heavens  and  the  yet  deeper  blue  of  the  unfathomable  sea, 
but  his  gaze  was  sunk  in  the  blue  abysses  of  her  eyes.  He  seemed 
to  trace  in  the  scintillating  points  of  light,  which  twinkled  unceas- 
ingly in  those  laughing  wells  of  opal,  the  many-fibred  emotions 
spinning  themselves  into  the  silken  threads  of  her  thought,  while 
her  words,  like  distant  music,  floated  softly  through  his  brain  and 
calmed  his  jaded  nerves." 

This  paragraph  leads  us  to  the  central  plot  of  the  story,  the 
convict's  redemption  through  a  reawakened  sense  of  humor,  and 
his  relapse  after  reading  the  comic  page  of  the  "Weekly  Sun." 
The  last  chapters  describe  the  terrible  struggle  of  the  criminal  to 
raise  himself  once  more,  a  struggle  which  is  still  undecided  when 
the  book  closes.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  what  the  final 
outcome  will  be. 

Evidently  Mr.  Wiles,  like  Hardy,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
classics,  especially  the  Greek  drama.  Doubtless,  his  frequent  resi- 
dence within  the  peaceful  precincts  of  the  prison  has  given  him 
unequalled  opportunities  for  intense  study  and  thought,  and  may 
in  some  measure  explain  his  understanding  of  and  sympathy  for 
the  criminal.  It  is  this  generous  sympathy  which  has  led  many 
hasty  critics  to  accuse  him  of  mawkishness  and  sentimentalism, 
but  nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  true  character.  The  critic 
should  defer  his  opinion  of  "Souls  of  Flame  until  he  has  thor- 
oughly digested  Wiles'  twenty  previous  works,  and  grasped  the 
terrible  realism  of  his  picture  of  life.  The  student  who  hopes  to 
read  and  understand  "Souls  of  Flame"  cannot  begin  too  soon. 

SAINTE-BEUVE. 
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